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DR. WHITEHEAD ON PERCEPTION 


: A S even the cursory student of Dr. Whitehead must gather, there 
. are for him two modes of perception: the ‘‘mode of causal 
efficacy’’ and the ‘‘mode of presentational immediacy.’’ In dealing 
, with the problem as to what is really primitive in perception, it is 
with the former of these modes that I shall be chiefly concerned. 
| But in order that we may approach Dr. Whitehead’s account of per- 
i ception without any distorting presuppositions, it is essential to 
indicate clearly at the beginning not only what he understands by 
these two modes of perception, but also the rather limited sense in 
which he uses the term ‘‘consciousness.’’ By this elimination of 
initial prejudice, I hope to prepare the way for a radical investiga- 
tion, in the second section, of his ‘‘theory of feelings’’ (which is in- 
volved in any discussion of Dr. Whitehead): and then, in the last 
section, to face squarely the problem as to what is primitive in per- 
ception. 


I 
Tue Two Mopss or PERCEPTION 


A good text to start from is the following: 





Consciousness flickers; and even at its brightest, there is a small focal 
region of clear illumination, and a large penumbral region of experience which 
tells of intense experience in dim apprehension. The simplicity of clear con- 
sciousness is no measure of the complexity of complete experience. Also this j 
character of our experience suggests that consciousness is the crown of expe- 
rience, only occasionally attained, not its necessary base.1 





It will now be apparent that the order of criticism I am employ- 
ing is the reverse of what, according to Dr. Whitehead, is the actual 
order of experience. I am beginning with ‘‘consciousness,’’ ‘‘the 
crown of experience,’’ and working back to its more primitive ex- 
periential setting. 

A few words, first, as to his special use of ‘‘consciousness.”’ 
‘“Whenever there is consciousness,’’ he says, ‘‘there is some element 
of recollection.’’ Such an element or elements of recollection are 
what have been called ‘‘mnemic events.’’ They constitute the in- 
terpretative components of experience, and are typical of high-grade 
organisms. But Dr. Whitehead has noticed a subtle consequence 


1 Process and Reality, p. 378. 
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of these recollective elements in experience that is important for his 
definition of consciousness. It is best illustrated by a brief quota- 
tion: 

The general case of conscious perception is the negative perception, namely, 
‘‘perceiving this stone as not grey.’’ . . . Consciousness is the feeling of nega- 
tion: in the perception of ‘‘the stone as grey,’’ such feeling is in barest germ; 
in the perception of ‘‘the stone as not grey,’’ such feeling is in full develop- 
ment. Thus the negative perception is the triumph of consciousness.? 


We now see that by consciousness Dr. Whitehead means what is 
generally meant by ‘‘thought.’’ Consciousness for him is not an 
unobserved but implied function, or an epiphenomenon, causally in- 
operative and mysterious in origin. It is simply a name for certain 
sophisticated feelings, i.e., feelings of comparison and discrimination, 
enjoyed by superior organisms. Such feelings belong to the highest 
‘‘supplemental phase’’ of experience and grow out of ‘‘the mode 
of presentational immediacy’’—which we must now examine. 

Dr. Whitehead says: 


Perception which merely, by means of a sensum, rescues from vagueness 
a contemporary spatial region, in respect to its spatial shape and its spatial 
perspective from the percipient, will be called perception in the mode of presenta- 
tional immediacy.’ yy 


The above definition is not to be restricted solely to visual data. 
It is intended to emphasise that whatever ‘‘eternal object’’ (i.e., 
specific quality or universal) blossoms cleanly and obviously in ex- 
perience is to be assigned to ‘‘presentational immediacy.’’ Thus all 
exact measurement and determination of relative positions in space, 
all esthetic enjoyment of nuances of color or sound, are observations 
made in this mode of perception. But the definition is also meant to 
point out that all such observations, realised alone in the pure mode 
of presentational immediacy, are by this very fact spatialised.* This 
is the point that Dr. Whitehead is driving home, and it must not be 
overlooked. For what he calls ‘‘the principle of contemporary inde- 
pendence’’ finds its justification here. The upshot of this principle 

2 Loc. cit., pp. 225-226. 

8 Loc. cit., p. 170. Italics mine. 

4Cf. loc. cit., p. 159. ‘*The more primitive types of experience are con- 
cerned with sense-reception, and not with sense-perception. . .. the course of 
thought can be indicated by adopting Bergson’s admirable phraseology, sense- 
reception (the mode of causal efficacy) is ‘ unspatialised,’ and sense-perception 
(the mode of presentational immediacy) is ‘spatialised.’ ’’ 

I do not think that Dr. Whitehead wishes to imply that the experiential ele- 
ments of ‘‘ presentational immediacy’’ are out of time because spatialised. The 
‘eternal objects’’ of those experiential elements are immune to the concrescent 
process; but the actual elements themselves lie in a ‘‘presented locus,’’ rather 


than in a ‘‘unison of becoming’’ as do the elements involved in ‘‘the mode of 
causal efficacy.’’ 
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is that no examination, however minute, confined exclusively to ‘‘the 
mode of presentational immediacy,’’ can reveal any actual causation 
in the world. Analysis conducted in this mode of perception is purely 
‘‘extensive,’’ and as such is incapable of explaining the origin of our 
ideas of genesis, of process, of causation. 


Hume’s polemic respecting causation is, in fact, one prolonged, convincing 
argument that pure presentational immediacy does not disclose any causal in- 
fluence, either whereby one actual entity is constitutive of the percipient actual 
entity, or whereby one perceived actual entity is constitutive of another per- 
ceived actual entity. The conclusion is that, in so far as concerns their dis- 
closure by presentational immediacy, actual entities in the contemporary uni- 
verse are causally independent of each other.5 


One of the main themes—perhaps the dominant theme—of these 
difficult (because profound, rather than obscure, as the ignorant sus- 
pect) Gifford lectures is the sustained protest against the exclusive 
consideration which the philosophic tradition has devoted to the 
‘*small focal region of clear illumination,’’ and the willful neglect 
of the more primitive bulk of experience. Philosophers have been in- 
terested only in the distinct tractable elements of perception, and 
have ignored the more inarticulate background of feeling in which 
those distinct elements are imbedded. 

Let us now turn to ‘‘the mode of causal efficacy.’’ Before offer- 
ing any criticism of Dr. Whitehead’s analysis of what is primitive 
in experience, I will try to explain briefly just what he means by this 
other mode of perception. 

The empirical information derived from ‘‘the mode of causal 
efficacy’’ is crude, inarticulate, and ‘‘heavy with emotion.’’ Never- 
theless, we must not disdain the primitive source of much of our 
knowledge. The feeling of an antecedent world imposing itself upon 
our Own experience is given in this mode. And—what is perhaps 
ancillary to, but distinct from, the above point—our constant aware- 
ness of the body ‘‘as the great central ground of reference’’ is due 
to the various strains that signify our sense-reception of an imposing 
world. Dr. Whitehead is most insistent on this last factor. The feel- 
ing of ‘‘the withness of the body’’ in every perception is an elusive 
but given factor that he feels has been stupidly neglected by philoso- 
phers. Such a feeling is not as tractable, perhaps, as a red color 
or a triangle: it does not fit so easily into any of the conventional 
pigeon-holes of epistemology. But it is prior—according to Dr. 
Whitehead—to any clear intuition of qualities, and ‘‘expresses the 
ultimate truth of animal perception.”’ 

The origin of the idea of causation is also to be ascribed to this 
mode of perception. Dr. Whitehead says quite plainly that ‘‘the 

5 Loc. cit., p. 173. . 
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notion of causation arose because mankind lives amid experiences in 
the mode of causal efficacy.’’ And this is what Hume is supposed 
to have missed. Hume’s analysis, if confined to ‘‘ presentational im- 
mediacy,’’ is masterly and quite correct: but he overlooked the primi- 
tive emotional setting in which the very concept he analysed away 
is experientially realised. The complex feeling of compulsion and 
satisfaction given, for instance, on quickly closing a door when some 
noise disturbs one’s work, is not to be analysed into sorry fragments 
of experience in ‘‘the mode of presentational immediacy’’: it is, 
quite simply, to be ‘‘lived’’ on a lower less sophisticated plane of 
experience. No frenzy of dissection can ever reveal a real cause at 
work: we must relapse into vulgar experience to recover the primi- 
tive authenticity of our categories. I think the idealistic climate— 
or at least the empirical air—of such a philosophy is distinct here. 

It amounts to an identification of psychological experience with 
actual genesis. But Dr. Whitehead does not hesitate on the borders 
of a subjectivistic panorama: he is quite confident—as most English- 
men in philosophy are—that ‘‘a final reality is to be identified with 
acts of experience.”’ 

While it is salutary for an account of ‘‘complete experience’’ to 
describe as far as possible the modes or movements of perception, as 
Dr. Whitehead has done, it is also obvious that there must be an 
intimate codperation between them. This ‘‘interplay,’’ as he puts 
it, between his two pure modes of perception is called ‘‘symbolic 
reference.’’ But a ‘‘common ground’’ is necessary if such reference 
is to be valid and germane to the two modes. By a ‘‘common ground’”’ 
is meant that we must recognise ‘‘components in experience’’ that 
‘fare identical in each of the pure perceptive modes.’’ Now common 
sense, physical theory, and the lessons of physiology, Dr. Whitehead 
says, all point to the fact that ‘‘ presentational immediacy”’ is an out- 
growth of the earlier, more primitive mode of ‘‘causal efficacy.’’ The 
clean geometrical shapes that are disclosed in ‘‘ presentational imme- 
diacy’’ depend on antecedent ‘‘ geometrical strains in the body,’’ and 
the various well-defined sense-data are dependent upon earlier ‘‘ physi- 
ological excitements of the requisite cells in the body.’’ 


Presentational immediacy is the enhancement of the importance of relation- 
ships which were already in the datum, vaguely and with slight relevance. This 
fact, that ‘‘presentational immediacy’’ deals with the same datum as does 
‘causal efficacy,’’ gives the ultimate reason why there is a common ‘‘ground’’ 
for ‘‘symbolic reference.’’ 6 


It is absolutely necessary to note that here again Dr. Whitehead 
is using a word, viz., ‘‘datum,’’ in a somewhat unfamiliar sense. He 
does not mean by ‘‘datum,’’ for instance, an immediate experience 


6 Loc. cit., p. 243. Italics mine. 
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of an nnequivocal quality : he means by it either one of the two follow- 
ing things. 

In the above quotation the ‘‘datum’’ is a complex of pertinent 
features of a relative universe that have been ‘‘appropriated’’ by a 
perceiving being (‘‘prehending subject’’) for its own ‘‘internal 
constitution.’’ So it (the ‘‘datum’’) is not here exactly what we 
eall a thing-in-itself, but signifies rather the incipient sensory effects. 
What Dr. Whitehead calls the ‘‘initial data’’ is nearer to what is 
generally called the ‘‘external stimulus’’ or ‘‘thing.’’ This is the 
other sense in which he sometimes speaks of the ‘‘datum.’’ But, I 
repeat, in the above quotation, the ‘‘datum’’ is the relative universe 
as absorbed into the peculiar ‘‘perspective’’ of a responding organ- 
ism (‘‘prehending subject’’). It is the ‘‘objective datum’”’ that has 
been derived by appropriation and elimination (viz., ‘‘negative pre- 
hensions’’) of the ‘‘initial data.’” We must remember that for Dr. 
Whitehead the ‘‘prehending subject’’ (responding organism) is 
‘built up’’ out of the actual elements that it has taken, gathered, 
or absorbed from its relative universe. And these actual elements 
still retain in the ‘‘prehending subject’’ their earlier ‘‘systematic 
relationships’’ in the external world. The truth of perception, and 
therefore the possibility of knowledge, is claimed by Dr. Whitehead 
to hinge on this last point: that the immediate field of experience 
should display a system of terms and relations that actually per- 
vades the world. 


If experience be not based upon an objective content, there can be no es- 
cape from a solipsist subjectivism.7 


So we see that a ‘‘common ground’’ for the two modes of percep- 
tion is established by the fact that they both operate with the same 
**datum’’—in the sense in which ‘‘datum’’ has been explained above. 
The inarticulate vague relations embedded in the ‘‘ present - 
tion’’ of causal efficacy, are clarified and lifted into conspicuousness 











by the ‘‘supplemental mode’’ of presentational immediacy. The; 
‘‘eommon ground’’ of ‘‘symbolic reference’’ is thus secured by tw 
factors: (1) the ‘‘presented duration’’ or ‘‘conecrescent unison’’ o 
causal efficacy that is to be illuminated by the ‘‘enhancement of pre 
cision’’ characteristic of presentational immediacy; (2) the identit 
of certain ‘‘eternal objects’’ (universals) that are ‘‘components”’ i 
both modes of experience. But the important point to remember in 
reading Dr. Whitehead is that presentational immediacy merely lifts 
into obviousness terms and relations that were already in the rough- 
cast of causal efficacy. 


7 Loc. cit., p. 212. 
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II 
THe UNUTTERABLE IN PERCEPTION 


Let us concede to Dr. Whitehead his rather special use of ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’; and tentatively reserve this term to designate certain 
sophisticated feelings of comparison and discrimination involved in 
the more articulate mode of ‘‘ presentational immediacy.’’ The ques- 
tion I then wish to ask is this: Is or is not the attempt to employ 
these same ‘‘conscious’’ feelings in an effort to unravel a more primi- 
tive mode of perception of necessity futile? For Dr. Whitehead to 
assert that what is clearest in perception, and first in logic, is not 
basic and first in experience, is most interesting. But when he pro- 
ceeds to unravel neatly the primitive setting of conscious analysis— 
to classify coolly the unutterable in perception—our suspicions are 
slightly aroused. 

Now while Dr. Whitehead admits that ‘‘consciousness primarily 
illuminates the higher phase in which it arises, and only illuminates 
earlier phases derivatively, as they remain components in the higher 
phase,’’*® he does not, to my mind, quite realise the transcendental 
objections to such a statement. What guarantee have we that some 
‘*ecomponents”’ of present conscious experience are identical with some 
‘‘ecomponents’’ of an earlier, less articulate phase of experience? It 
is all very well to say that we first had crude experience of these 
components in ‘‘the mode of causal efficacy,’’ but where is the trans- 
cendental guarantee that my present immediate experience contains 
those same ‘‘components’’—that both modes of perception really 
operate with the same ‘‘datum’’? What is now given in experience is 
unimpeachable: what was given is always questionable in theory 
of knowledge. Which is another way of saying with Mr. Santayana 
that ‘‘all knowledge is faith.’’® So the first flaw in Dr. Whitehead’s 

8 Loe cit., p. 227. 

9 Dr. Whitehead has reminded us that experience must be based upon an 
‘*objective content’’ if we are to escape the logical prison of solipsism. By an 
‘fobjective content’’ he means that my immediate field of experience must con- 
tain components that have been lifted unimpaired out of the external world. 1 
should say that certain ‘‘essences’’ or ‘‘eternal objects’’ displayed in percep- 
tion are very likely identical with universals embodied in the structure of the 
world: when I intuit the essence 4 on perceiving the four legs of a chair, such 
an essence is probably identical with a quality embodied in the formal constitu- 
tion of the chair-in-itself. But identity of essence is not knowledge by ac- 
quaintance with fact. Dr. Whitehead has not only slurred all intellectual dis- 
tinction between the organic and inorganic, the conscious and unconscious, but 
has confused at a vital point in his argument the ultimate distinction he so 
clearly makes between ‘‘eternal objects’’ and ‘‘actual entities.’’ This last 
and gravest confusion is a desperate effort to avoid the epistemological conse- 
quences of Mr. Santayana’s ‘‘solipsism of the present moment,’’ and to base 
perception upon an ‘‘ objective content.’’? But the effort is a fiasco. The ideal 
must not be mixed with the flux of existence. Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, but unto Santayana the things that are Santayana’s. 
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bifurcation of perception into two modes is detected from the stand- 
point of transcendental criticism, and in the interest of logical 
scrupulousness. 

Let us examine further just how Dr. Whitehead has attempted 
to unravel the primitive setting of conscious analysis. And it will 
be best to go straight to his ‘‘theory of feelings,’’ for if he has erred 
in overanalysing the unutterable in perception (and this is precisely 
my contention), the error is surely here. 

What is a feeling, then, not to mention a ‘‘theory of feelings’’? 


A feeling is the appropriation of some elements in the universe to be com- 
ponents in the real internal constitution of its subject. The elements are the 
initial data; they are what the feeling feels. But they are felt under an ab- 
straction. The process of the feeling involves negative prehensions which effect 
elimination. Thus the initial data are felt under a ‘‘perspective’’ which is the 
objective datum of the feeling.1° 


Here is the attempt to make a ‘‘genetic’’ division (as distin- 
guished from a ‘‘codrdinate’’ division) of the concrescent operation 
that is the inner concern—we are told—of every centre of expe- 
rience in the universe: and for Dr. Whitehead the world is composed 
of nothing but such centres or ‘‘subjects’’ of experience. Now the 
inner concern of a concrescent operation 


. . . is not primarily intellectual; it is the lure for feeling. This lure for 
feeling is the germ of mind. Here I am using the term ‘‘mind’’ to mean the 
complex of mental operations involved in the constitution of an actual entity. 
Mental operations do not necessarily involve consciousness.11 


It is only the more distinguished, then, of these subjects of ex- 
perience that are gifted with ‘‘conscious feelings’’: which simply 
means that in them discrimination and clarity have become upper- 
most. I think the analogy to Leibniz is conspicuous here—as well 
as elsewhere.’? But this concrescent operation is more exactly di- 
vided by Dr. Whitehead (for he is quite clear about what I call the 
unutterable in perception) into just five factors. 


The factors are: (I) the ‘‘subject’’ which feels, (II) the ‘‘initial data’’ 
which are to be felt, (III) the ‘‘elimination’’ in virtue of negative prehensions, 
(IV) the ‘‘objective datum’’ which is felt, (V) the ‘‘subjective form’’ which 
is how that subject feels that objective datum.13 


I don’t see how Dr. Whitehead has come to affirm that these five 
factors are involved in the origination of every actual entity, whether 
or not that concrescent operation issues in “conscious feelings.’’? He 
admits, as we have just seen, that— 


10 Loc. cit., p. 327. 

11 Loe. cit., p. 118. 

12 Cf. Monadology, §19. ‘‘I prefer ... to keep the name soul for simple 
substances whose perception is more distinct. .. .’’ 

18Process and Reality, p. 312. 
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Consciousness primarily illuminates the higher phase in which it arises, and 
only illuminates earlier phases derivatively, as they remain components in the 
higher phase.14 


He has separated these five factors in experience, then, by following 
up the immediate, given clues to an earlier more primitive mode of 
perception—clues that are revealed in clear perception, but are in- 
dicative of a dim emotional background. That such clues can only 
be followed up by beginning from consciousness is granted. 

‘This is inevitable because we can only discuss experiences which 
have entered into conscious analysis.’’?> To my mind this is a most 
astonishing statement for Dr. Whitehead to make, in view of his 
philosophy, although I regard the statement as absolutely true! For 
we must remember that ‘‘conscious feelings’’ are not necessarily in- 
volved in any of the five factors of experience classified above, but 
these same factors are nevertheless supposed to operate in all ex- 
perience. 

So my main: objection to Dr. Whitehead’s ‘‘theory of feelings’’ 
is simply that I can find no such distinct clues to a more primitive 
mode of perception in my own total field of experience. I believe 
there is a large element of sheer feeling (call it what you will) that 
suffuses all perceptive experience, and this has been overlooked, per- 
haps, in the customary accounts of perception. 

It is to Dr. Whitehead’s credit that he has called our attention to 
this neglected element in experience; but I am certain he has got too 
much out of it. And I come now to a point that I have very much 
at heart: the recognition of the wnutterable in perception. At the 
risk of appearing banal, I will indulge in an illustration drawn from 
personal experience, in order better to make my point. 

The other morning I was preparing to shave in my room. I had 
already lathered my face, when there came a knock at the door and 
my friend 8. entered. We fell into conversation. I commenced 
shaving, but my attention was dominated by something he was say- 
ing. Soon there came a lull in our talk, and I was slightly surprised 
to find the right side of my face, neck, and chin cleanly shaved. This 
had happened while, as I say, my psychological field of attention was 
dominated by the words of my friend. I will allow that perhaps 
my attention flickered once or twice over to the business of shaving. 
But even so, I am sure that only a dim inexpressible feeling was 
given—an example of what I mean by the unutterable in perception. 
With such a total absence of conscious discrimination—and very 
likely of any feeling at all—what right have I to assume that the 
five factors in experience noted by Dr. Whitehead were nevertheless 


14 Loc. cit., p. 227. Italics mine. 
15 P. § B., p. 253. 
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operating on some crepuscular plane of perception, while I was 
consciously attending to the words of my friend? This must be 
what Dr. Whitehead believes, because apart from those five factors 
operating in all kinds and grades and levels and complexities of 
experience ‘‘. . . there is nothing, nothing, nothing, bare nothing- 
ness.’’ 26 

As a matter of fact, it is only in the full light of attention that I 
ean make anything out of Dr. Whitehead’s five factors in experience. 
The first factor, (1) ‘‘the ‘subject’ which feels,’’ is, I suppose, the 
immediate total field of perception; by the second factor, (2) ‘‘the 
‘initial data’ which are to be felt,’’ I understand those transcendent 
sources of our experience;*” (3) ‘‘the ‘elimination’ in virtue of 
negative prehensions’’ is the positive refusal by the immediate field 
of attention to accept all that the ‘‘initial data’’ have to offer; but 
the last two factors—(4) ‘‘the ‘objective datum’ which is felt,’’ and 
(5) ‘‘the ‘subjective form’ which is how that subject feels that ob- 
jective datum’’—I find most difficult to separate even in conscious 
analysis. ‘‘The objective datum’ is, I believe, the external contri- 
bution to experience that has been accepted by ‘‘the ‘subject’ which 
feels’’—and ‘‘the subjective form’’ is the consequence of some- 
thing that the ‘‘subject’’ does to ‘‘the objective datum’’! 

Leibniz has told us that ‘‘when there is a great multitude of small 
perceptions but nothing distinguished there is the condition of being 
stunned.’’ 18 

Let us be reconciled to the fact that a great deal of our expe- 
rience is in this same stunned condition and therefore baffles all 
analysis. Such a condition in experience should be accepted as an 
empirical fact and then ‘‘left alone.’’ Dr. Whitehead has tried to 
do a very difficult thing: he has attempted to catch and explain the 
unutterable in perception. For what is unutterable is not unreal; 
on the contrary, it is perhaps what is empirically most real. But I 
ean not believe that his attempt to utter the unutterable has been 
successful—at least as regards his special ‘‘theory of feelings.’’ 

It has occurred to me that a recognition of the wide extent and un- 
analysable character of the unutterable in experience may also dis- 
allow much of Dr. Whitehead’s treatment of the problem of causa- 
tion. Whether or not he has succeeded in showing that Hume and 
‘‘the entire philosophic tradition’’ have neglected a primitive level 
of experience from which our notions of time and causation are ulti- 

16 Loc. cit., p. 234. 


17I should not affirm with Leibniz and Dr. Whitehead that these posited 
sources of our experience are nothing but other ‘‘monads’’ or ‘‘subjects of ex- 
perience’’—nor should I care to deny it. The fate of realism does not depend 
on a literal description of the transcendent world. 

18 Monadology, § 21. 
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mately derived, I am not quite prepared to say. As Mr. Morris has 
recently written: 


No doubt Hume and his predecessors do not lay stress on the time-aspect ; 
but their whole view rests essentially on the representation of complex and 
sophisticated states of mind, like knowing and believing, as having been de- 
veloped necessarily and inevitably out of simple experiences, which are taken 
to be primitive.19 


But even if there are such neglected ‘‘causal’’ data as Dr. Whitehead 
claims to discover in his own experience, I should hesitate to ascribe 
such dubious experiences to the ultimate operations of existence for 
two reasons. (1) I believe there is (for the epistemological critic) 
a symbolic veil hanging not only between the mind and its posited 
transcendent object, but also between the mind and the ultimate ele- 
ments of existence. One of the consequences of this symbolic veil is 
to simplify for human perception the bewildering complexity of 
Nature.”° I am therefore reluctant to assign to the ultimate opera- 
tions of existence any simplified data born on the plane of human 
perception. (II) As Lord Russell has reminded us, contemporary 
physics has become ‘‘visual’’ as contrasted with the ‘‘muscular’’ 
physics of the last century. The current notion of causation has been 
entirely purged of all ideas of power, effort, or muscular strain. 
So if Dr. Whitehead claims that ‘‘the notion of causation arose be- 
cause mankind lives amid experiences in ‘the mode of causal effi- 
cacy,’’’ perhaps the answer might be that our former notion of 
causation has been supplanted, so that the empirical origin of the 
old notion is no longer of vital interest. 


III 
On Wuart Is PRIMITIVE IN PERCEPTION 


In comparing the philosophy of Mr. Santayana to his own, Dr. 
Whitehead has said: 


If we allow the term ‘‘ animal faith’’ to describe a kind of perception which 
has been neglected by the philosophic tradition, then practically the whole of 
Santayana’s discussion is in accord with the organic philosophy.21 


As I have been influenced by Mr. Santayana, I find this compari- 
son most interesting.2? But I should like to elucidate it somewhat, 


19C. R. Morris, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, p. 160 (Oxford University Press, 
1931). 

20A clear account of the ‘‘simplification’’ which perception involves is 
given by Mr. C. A. Strong in his Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind, 
chap. ITI. 

21 Process and Reality, p. 198. 

22TI have written elsewhere of other similarities in the philosophic systems 
of Mr. Santayana and Dr. Whitehead. See Philosophy, Vol. II, No. 7. 
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and in so doing I hope to show just how much in Dr. Whitehead’s 
theory of perception I can accept as sound. In a recent book Mr. 
Santayana has spoken of the ‘‘two phases or movements’’ in tran- 
scendental criticism.?* One of these movements is the sceptical re- 
treat to the immediate field of experience, and a critical examination 
of all claims to knowledge. Such an examination, according to Mr. 
Santayana, can only issue in a ‘‘solipsism of the present moment.’’ 
If traditional British empiricism had been radical and uncompromis- 
ing, it might have foreseen this logical conclusion.”* 

The other movement has to do with the positing in naive percep- 
tion of a world beyond the momentary ego—a past, contemporary, 
and future world. This world, or Realm of Matter, is the total ob- 
ject of ‘‘animal faith.’’ As soon as the sophisticated percipient (for 
the sceptical epistemologist is that) ceases to question the datum of 
the passing moment, he becomes again a naive percipient, and by an 
involuntary necessity, a transcendental compulsion, contraposes to 
himself a real object—the non-ego.”*> This compulsion of the mind 
to posit an object is not itself a feature of experience, being tran- 
scendental ; but there are certain ‘‘given’’ elements in naive percep- 
tion that can be isolated and regarded as symptoms of such an ex- 
terior constraint.2® These elements are: (I) the sense of distance 
and direction; (II) a feeling of bare assent or crude belief; (III) a 
feeling (present at least in some cases) that we perceive ‘‘with’’ the 
sense-organ—as Dr. Whitehead puts it, a feeling of the ‘‘withness.”’ 
Of these three elements in naive perception, I am most certain of the 
first. The second, a feeling of bare assent, is a quality that is almost 
unutterable, but empirically indubitable. It is not indeed the full- 
fledged, distinct feeling of belief that comes after doubt or hesitation. 
But I hold that belief is a generic term, and I use it to cover many 
kinds of feeling; e.g., memory and expectation are forms of belief. 
The third element, a feeling of the ‘‘withness’’ of an organ of recep- 
tion, is certainly not given in all cases of naive perception. If this 
element is to be included in an account of naive perception, it is much 
more likely to occur in touch than in sight. But I am inclined to be- 

23 The Realm of Matter, p. 8. 

24T am inclined to hold that solipsism, however logically faultless, is the re- 
sult of a rather artificial method of criticism, and I do not relish any ‘‘move- 
ment’’ of thought that leads to such an impasse. But it is Mr. Santayana’s 
other movement in transcendental criticism that Dr. Whitehead refers to in the 
above quotation, and which concerns us in this paper. 

25 Mr. Santayana is not responsible for the terms ‘‘transcendental compul- 
sion,’’ ‘‘naive’’ and ‘‘ sophisticated percipients,’’ which are my own. 

26 The ‘‘transcendental compulsion’’ I speak of is doubtless some reaction 
of the body under the fire of its environment. The three empirical elements 


mentioned above are the inevitable ‘‘given’’ features that betray such an ex- 
terior or transcendental constraint. 
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lieve that the sense of direction and distance is a feature of experi- 
ence due to the adjustments of our sense-organs in perception, and 
that the latter in themselves are not empirical objects unless there is 
some functional distraction to switch the attention to the affected 
organ. 

Let us, however, reunite these several elements in naive percep- 
tion (as they are united in actual experience) and speak henceforth 
of a complex feeling of positing an object. This feeling of positing 
is not prior to the experience of a visual or auditory datum, but 
rather suffuses the requisite sense-data, and refers the total burden 
of perception to a transcendent object. 

The foregoing brief account of naive perception differs from that 
of Dr. Whitehead in at least one important respect: his primitive 
‘‘mode of causal efficacy’’ is prior in time to his more sophisticated 
‘‘mode of presentational immediacy.’’ In facing this important 
question as to what really is primitive in perception, let us examine 
the case of sight, and another quotation from Dr. Whitehead will be 
helpful. 


The Greeks looked at a stone and perceived that it was grey... . The 
Greeks started from perception in its most elaborate and sophisticated form, 
namely, visual perception. In visual perception, crude perception is most com- 
pletely made over by the originative phases in experience, phases which are 
especially prominent in human experience.27 


Dr. Whitehead speaks as if there were something rather anoma- 
lous about ‘‘seeing’’: he almost suggests that as a general rule 
people (though not the Greeks) are blind. But why is vision so 
sophisticated? If a painter is interested in a certain color of the 
landscape, and temporarily lifts or extracts that quality from its per- 
ceptual space-time setting in order to match the specific nuance on 
his palette, his perception might be called ‘‘sophisticated.’’ The 
sense of distance and direction, together with any feeling of belief 
or positing, have been momentarily suppressed, and the pure datum 
is loosened from some private frame of space and time.”® But this 
sort of perception is almost as rare as the sophisticated datum of the 
epistemological critic: normally, we simultaneously look at and posit 
an object transcendent to the descriptive terms of our experience. I 
say simultaneously, and this is the nerve of my difference with Dr. 
Whitehead. 

He writes: ‘‘The ultimate momentary ‘ego’ has as its datum the 
‘eye as experiencing such and such sights.’ ’’?® This quotation is a 

27 Process and Reality, pp. 164-165. 

28I am inclined to define ‘‘sophisticated perception’’ by the absence in 
immediate experience of the feeling of positing. I hope to work out such a 


view in the near future. 
29 Process and Reality, p. 165. 
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little obscure out of its context. Dr. Whitehead is trying to turn the 
tables on Hume, and answer the challenge which Hume issues in a 
well-known passage. 


But my senses convey to me only the impressions of coloured points, dis- 
posed in a certain manner. If the eye is sensible of anything further, I desire 
it may be pointed to me.30 


Dr. Whitehead replies that the eye is sensible of something fur- 
ther, or rather earlier: the eye is itself sensible of seeing before any- 
thing is fully seen. 


Thus ‘‘the eye as experiencing such and such sights’’ is passed on as a 
datum, from the cells of the retina, through the train of actual entities forming 
the relevant nerves, up to the brain.31 


This last statement is to my mind definitely unacceptable. There 
are two errors in Dr. Whitehead’s argument: one in personal ob- 
servation, and the other in his physiology. Let me deal first with his 
error in personal observation. I absolutely fail to discover that ‘‘the 
ultimate momentary ego’’ (in this ease, the eye itself) has any such 
primitive experience of seeing before anything is fully seen as Dr. 
Whitehead claims. There is, as I have already said, an inevitable 
feeling of positing that accompanies and suffuses the visual datum; 
but I find no feeling, in normal perception, that can be interpreted 
as reporting a seeing ‘‘ with the eyes’’ that occurred before the visual 
datum. The actual complex of seeing and feeling and believing is a 
synthetic unity of contemporary experience. 

I should be disinclined to confute Dr. Whitehead by appealing to 
indirect physiological evidence, if he did not himself believe that 
somehow physiology supports his view that ‘‘the mode of causal 
efficacy’’ is a primary level of perception which has been neglected 
by philosophers. There are many passages in his book that reveal 
this curious appeal to physiology, but the last quotation I gave will 
again suffice. It is apparent from this passage that Dr. Whitehead 
believes there is some elementary kind of awareness in the retina 
itself, and in the optic and other afferent nerves, before the cerebral 
cortex is stimulated. How ever did he arrive at such a strange no- 
tion? Similarly as regards the other senses, tactile or auditory, 
gustatory or olfactory: he always speaks as if there were some dim 
‘‘causal experience’’ in the afferent nerve-fibres before the higher 
centres in the brain (not to mention the efferent nerves!) have been 
aroused. This notion of a sort of dim awareness all over the body is 
naive and picturesque, but there is nothing in physiology to justify it. 

But apart from all physiology, the error in personal observation is 
sufficient to jeopardise Dr. Whitehead’s account of perception. De- 


30 Treatise, Part II, § III. 
81 Process and Reality, p. 165. 
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spite his careful scrutiny of perceptual experience, I can not agree 
that ‘‘the predominant basis of perception is perception of the vari- 
ous bodily organs, as passing on their experience by channels of 
transmission and of enhancement.’’ The mainspring of perception 
is a referring beyond the body to some antecedent source of stimula- 
tion. It is this outward reference in perception that Dr. Whitehead 
has neglected. On the physiological side this outward reference is 
doubtless some cerebral and motor reaction: on the subjective side it 
is a certain complex feeling of positing an object. 

Modern empiricism has not convinced me that an object or thing 
should be dissolved into a hypothetical collection of sense-data. To 
confuse a thing with its effects is to suggest that a thing exists only 
in other things. This seems to me the unhappy but logical position 
of both Lord Russell and Dr. Whitehead. I believe, on the contrary, 
that it is epistemologically necessary to reserve the word ‘‘thing’’ 
for a transcendent object of perception. The object of perception is 
not some transient effect, some evanescent sense-datum, here in my 
immediate experience: it is yonder, a stubborn source of stimulation. 
To dissolve such a stubborn butt and source of experience into a 
hypothetical collection of sense-data, is to falsify and dislocate the 
antecedent object of ‘‘animal faith.’’ But what proof or cogent 
reasons have I for asserting the existence of an object transcendent 
to the descriptive immediate terms of experience? 

There is no logical proof of the existence of a transcendent object 
of perception (I use the word ‘‘transcendent’’ to indicate that such . 
an object is beyond but implied in experience). There are two con- 
siderations, however, that support my trust in a transcendent ob- 
ject: one empirical and the other more abstract. The empirical one 
is the complex feeling of positing I have already mentioned. The 
naive percipient is transcendentally constrained by the interplay be- 
tween his body and its relative environment to posit real objects in 
space and time. He spontaneously identifies his sense-data with ex- 
ternal things. This psychological (but not epistemological) identi- 
fication of sense-data with external things is a biological expedient— 
a practical illusion necessary to naive perception. An animal must 
behave as if his sense-data were real objects in order to survive.®? 
But the point I wish to emphasise is that, despite the uncritical com- 
plexion of naive perception, the sense of an ‘‘otherness,’’ of positing 
something beyond ‘‘the ultimate momentary ego,’’ is a primitive em- 
pirical fact. What is primitive in perception is not so much ‘‘a mode 
of causal efficacy’’ in contrast to a more sophisticated kind of percep- 


32 T am indebted again to Mr. C. A. Strong for calling my attention to the 
biological necessity for an animal to identify his sense-data with things. 
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tion, as some complex sense-datum taken as if it were a real thing.® 
The feeling of positing an object is a crude empirical symptom of a 
transcendent world. 

The second consideration that enforces the primitive belief in real 
things is more abstract but equally convincing. I will state it as 
concisely as possible. If there were not transcendent objects or real 
things to provoke and control the immediate field of experience there 
would be nothing to account for the actual order of our experience. 
The obstinate limitation imposed on the infinite possibilities of ex- 
perience is a subtle symptom of a prior operating world. 

A transcendent object, then, must fulfill two indispensable con- 
ditions: it must be prior to perception if it is to provoke it: it must 
be a relative source of control if it is to support and account for the 
actual order of immediate experience. In naive perception I am 
transcendentally constrained to posit a stubborn object now and there. 

I believe the two ‘‘symptoms’’ of a transcendent world I have 
mentioned are sufficient to sustain the primitive faith in realism. 
The only alternative I know of is solipsism. I suppose a deliberate 
sceptic can say that even an irresistible feeling of positing the non- 
ego is ultimately a certain emotional essence. It is difficult to see, 
however, how he could maintain this position at the moment of en- 
joying such a feeling. Only in memory could he doubt it; and 
memory on his own principles is always questionable. But granting 
that solipsism is logically unimpeachable, we must remember that the 
ultimate object of deliberate scepticism—some essence or universal— 
is not the object of ‘‘animal faith.’’ And by ‘‘animal faith’’ I mean 
naive perception. 

To sum up. I accept solipsism as inevitable in deliberate scepti- 
cism. But the spontaneous intelligence is so constrained that it must 
continue to behave (except for a few sophisticated moments) as if 
there were a prior, natural world—a Realm of Matter. 


DANIEL Cory. 
Lonpbon, ENGLAND. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAMES’S PRAGMATISM PRIOR 
TO 1879 


N 1898 William James delivered his address, ‘‘ Philosophical Con- 
ceptions and Practical Results,’’ before the Philosophical Union 
of the University of California. This address, states Professor 
Perry, ‘‘marks the beginning of the pragmatic movement.’’* 
33 I am told that in a new-born baby there is no phenomenal distiction be- 
tween an ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer world.’’ But at the moment I am interested in 
the primitive texture of naive adult perception; and not in an imaginative de- 
scription of the inner life of the baby. 
1 Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of Wm. James, p. 37. The ad- 
dress is reprinted in Collective Essays and Reviews, pp. 406-437. 
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Eight years later in his second lecture on Pragmatism, James traced 
the origin of the pragmatic principle to Charles 8. Peirce, who first 
introduced it into philosophy in his article of 1878, ‘‘How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear.’’ This principle of Peirce, declared James, ‘‘lay 
entirely unnoticed by anyone for twenty years, until I, in an ad- 
dress before Professor Howison’s Philosophical Union at the Uni- 
versity of California, brought it forward again and made a special 
application of it to religion.’’ * 

Apparently James overlooked the historical facts of the case 
which contradict this statement, for he himself in 1881, or seven- 
teen years earlier than the California address, had specifically cited, 
and utilized the conclusions of, Peirce’s article to support his own 
argument in ‘‘Reflex Action and Theism.’’* In that address, he 
remarked, ‘‘Indeed, it may be said that if two apparently different 
definitions of the reality before us should have identical consequences, 
those two definitions would really be identical definitions, made de- 
lusively to appear different merely by the different verbiage in 
which they are expressed.’’* And in the footnote attached to this 
statement he wrote, ‘‘See the admirably original ‘Illustrations of the 
Logie of Science,’ by C. S. Peirce, especially the second paper, ‘How 
to Make Our Thoughts Clear,’ in the Popular Science Monthly 
for January, 1878.’’* 

Here, too, as in 1898, James made a special application of the 
pragmatic principle to religion. When this address was reprinted 
in the volume of collected essays, The Will to Believe, the footnote 
reference to Peirce was retained with its original error of ‘‘ Thoughts”’ 
instead of ‘‘Ideas’’ in the title of Peirce’s article.® 

Again in 1884, or fourteen years prior to the California pro- 
nouncement, James had cited Peirce’s essay in his address, ‘‘On the 
Function of Cognition,’’* to buttress his own contention that real 
theoretical agreements and differences must be reducible to concrete 
perceptual agreements and differences. A footnote contains an ex- 
tended quotation from Peirce’s article in which the sentence occurs, 
‘‘There is no distinction of meaning so fine as to consist in anything 
but a possible difference of practice.’’ § 

What is far more important, however, than James’s references 
to Peirce in 1881 and 1884, is the fact that, as early as 1877, or 
twenty-one years before the pragmatic movement was given its for- 

2 Pragmatism, p. 47. 

3 Unitarian Review, Vol. 16, pp. 389-416. 

4 Ibid., p. 400. 

5 Ibid., Vol. 16, p. 400. 

6 Op. cit., p. 124. 


7 Mind, Vol. X, pp. 27-44. 
8 Ibid., p. 43. 
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mal impetus, James had attained a conception of pragmatism as a 
method which is identical in all respects with his final formulation 
of it in 1906. This formulation as presented in the second lecture 
on Pragmatism reads, ‘‘The pragmatic method is primarily a method 
of settling metaphysical disputes that otherwise might be intermin- 
able. . . . The pragmatic method in such cases is to try to interpret 
each notion by tracing its respective practical consequences. What 
difference would it practically make to anyone if this notion rather 
than that notion were true? If no practical difference whatever can 
be traced, then the alternatives mean practically the same thing, and 
all dispute is idle.’’ ® 

If we compare this definition of pragmatism as a method with 
the following argument, taken from James’s essay written in French, 
‘*Some Considerations Regarding the Subjective Method,’’ *° the con- 
viction becomes irresistible that the ‘‘subjective method’’ of 1878 be- 
came the pragmatic method of 1898. James raised the question in 
this early essay, ‘‘Is the inmost nature of the world moral, or is the 
world only a pure fact, a simple brute existence?’’ 14 The positivists, 
he stated, will object that such a question is insoluble, or even ir- 
rational inasmuch as the inmost nature of the world, if it exists at 
all, is not a phenomenon and is therefore not verifiable. ‘‘I reply,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘that a question has a meaning and is stated plainly when 
from the question a clear practical alternative follows, in such a 
way that, accordingly as one replies in one way or in another, one 
must adopt one course of conduct or another.’’’* When the ques- 
tion proposed is subjected to this test, James went on to show, it 
does involve two real practical alternatives according to whether one 
adopts the materialist’s or the moralist’s belief regarding the in- 
most nature of the world: ‘‘On the one hand, resistance to evil, the 
acceptance of poverty, martyrdom if necessary, in a word, the tragic 
life; on the other hand, concessions, compromise, relapses of con- 
science and the Epicurean life; such is the difference between the 
two beliefs.’’1% ‘‘One sees that the problem has a meaning,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘because it involves two contradictory solutions in prac- 
tical life.’’ 1* 

Since this essay, according to the date affixed to its ending by 
the author, was completed November 20, 1877, it was not only writ- 
ten before the publication of the earliest psychological articles by 
James, but also prior to the appearance of Peirce’s article in Jan- 
uary, 1878. 

9 Pragmatism, p. 45. 

10 Collected Essays and Reviews, pp. 69-82. 

11 Jbid., p. 76. 

12 Ibid., p. 76. 


18 Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 77. 
14 Ibid., pp. 77, 78. 
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A closer examination of its contents and of an essay which suc- 
ceeded it in print the same year, reveals that James had also attained 
by 1878 a conception of pragmatism as a definite theory of truth, 
which differs in no fundamental respects from that enunciated over 
twenty years later. It is not contended, of course, that this theory 
was worked out in detail, but it is maintained that the two major 
assumptions upon which the later theory primarily depends, were 
clearly and concretely expressed at this earlier date. These assump- 
tions may be summarized as follows: first, truth resides neither in 
objects nor ideas as such but in the activities, theoretical and practi- 
cal, initiated by ideas; and, secondly, that ideas are true only when 
the activities they instigate successfully overcome the resistance fur- 
nished by ideas previously adopted and by the environment in which 
overt conduct occurs. 

Let us consider the first assumption. The succeeding statements 
taken from James’s lectures on Pragmatism, and his volume of col- 
lected essays, The Meaning of Truth, published two years later in 
1909, contain his own final formulation of it: ‘‘The truth of an idea 
is not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth happens to an idea. 
It becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity 7s in fact an 
event, a process; the process, namely of its verifying itself, its veri- 
fication. Its validity is the process of its valid-ation.’’?> ‘‘Truth for 
us is simply a collective name for verification processes. .. . Truth 
is made, just as health, wealth and strength are made, in the course 
of experience.’’?® ‘‘Realities are not true, they are; and beliefs are 
true of them.’’1” ‘‘Pragmatism insists . . . that statements and be- 
liefs are . . . inertly and statically true only by courtesy: they prac- 
tically pass for true; but you can not define what you mean by calling 
them true without referring to their functional possibilities.’’ *® 

Hence James asserted, ‘‘The most general way of contrasting my 
view of knowledge with the popular view (which is also the view of 
most epistemologists) is to call my view ambulatory.’’?® Pragmatism, 
itself, could only be proposed, in his own words, as something ‘‘to 
be verified ambulando, or by the way in which its consequences may 
confirm it.’’ ?° 

Now this first assumption of the pragmatic theory of truth we 
find clearly implied in James’s treatment of the problem of verifica- 
tion in his essay of 1877 on the subjective method. There he wrote 
in regard to the materialist’s and moralist’s solutions of the prob- 

15 Pragmatism, p. 201. 

16 Ibid., p. 218. 

17 Meaning of Truth, p. 196. 

18 Meaning of Truth, p. 219. 


19 Ibid., p. 139. 
20 Ibid., p. 213. 
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lem of the inmost nature of the world, ‘‘ How can we know at present 
which solution is better? Now how does a scientist know if his 
hypothesis is right? He posits it as sound and proceeds to make 
his deductions, and he acts on the basis of what he has posited. 
Sooner or later the results of his activity will enlighten him if he 
has acted on a false assumption. Is not the same true in the other 
ease? . . . The method is therefore the same here as in the sciences 
for proving that an opinion is well-grounded, and we know of no 
other method. . . . Observe only that the time required for verifica- 
tion varies according to the questions.’’ *4 

In far more striking fashion James re-asserted the first assump- 
tion of the pragmatic theory of truth in his essay of 1878, ‘‘Re- 
marks on Spencer’s Definition of Mind as Correspondence.’’ Here 
he wrote: ‘‘The truth appears to be that every individual man may, 
if it please him, set up his private categorical imperative of what 
rightness or excellence in thought shall consist in, and these different 
ideals, instead of entering upon the scene armed with a warrant— 
whether derived from the polyp or from a transcendental source— 
appear only as so many brute affirmations left to fight it out upon 
the chess-board among themselves. They are, at best, postulates, 
each of which must depend on the general consensus of experience 
as a whole to bear out its validity. The formula which proves to 


have the most massive destiny will be the true one. But this is a 
point which can only be solved ambulando, and not by any a priori 
definition.’’ 2? 

Such phrases in this passage as, ‘‘depend on the general con- 


sensus of experience,’’ ‘‘proves to have the most massive destiny,’’ 


and ‘‘solved ambulando,’’ simply represent the 1878 edition of 
James’s final formulation of the first assumption underlying the 
pragmatic theory of truth. If more evidence were needed to sub- 
stantiate the interpretation of the passage quoted, one need only 
refer to the following passages in the same essay which re-affirm its 
assertions. ‘‘This, then, must be our conclusion: That no law of the 
cogitandum, no normative receipt for excellence in thinking can be 
authoritatively promulgated. ... Spencer’s formula [adjustment 
of inner to outer relations] has crumbled into utter worthlessness in 
our hands, and we have nothing to replace it by except our several 
individual hypotheses, convictions, and beliefs. Far from being 
vouched for by the past, these are verified only by the future.’’ ** 
‘*T, for my part,’’ concluded James, ‘‘cannot escape the consider- 
ation, forced upon me at every turn, that the knower is not simply 
21 Collected Essays and Reviews, pp. 78, 79. 


22 Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 
23 Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 65. 
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a mirror floating with no foot-hold anywhere, and passively reflect- 
ing an order that he comes upon and finds simply existing. The 
knower is an actor, and coefficient of the truth on one side, whilst 
on the other he registers the truth which he helps to create. Mental 
interest, hypotheses, postulates, so far as they are bases for human 
action . . . help to make the truth which they declare.’’ ** 

Let us now consider the second assumption underlying the prag- 
matic theory of truth, which attributes truth to those ideas that 
initiate activities able to cope successfully with the resistance fur- 
nished by ideas previously adopted and by the environment in which 
overt conduct takes place. James’s final formulation of it occurs in 
the following statements taken from his lectures on Pragmatism and 
his volume of collected essays, The Meaning of Truth: ‘‘The true... 
is only the expedient in the way of our thinking. Expedient in 
almost any fashion; and expedient in the long run and on the whole 
... of course; for what meets expediently all the experience in sight 
won’t necessarily meet all farther experiences equally satisfac- 
torily.’’ 25 ‘‘Between the coercions of the sensible order and those of 
the ideal order, our mind is . . . wedged tightly. Our ideas must 
agree with realities, be such realities concrete or abstract, be they 
facts or be they principles, under penalty of endless inconsistency 
and frustration.’’ 7° 

‘*T said just now that what is better for us to believe is true, 
unless the belief incidentally clashes with some other vital benefit. 
Now in real life what vital benefits is any particular belief of ours 
most liable to clash with? What indeed except the vital benefits 
yielded by other beliefs when these prove incompatible with the first 
ones? In other words, the greatest enemy of any one of our truths 
may be the rest of our truths.’’?7 ‘‘The only real guarantee we have 
against licentious thinking is the cireumpressure of experience itself, 
which gets us sick of concrete errors, whether there be a trans-em- 
pirical reality or not.’’ 78 

Thirty years earlier, James touched briefly on the problem of the 
nature of ‘‘true activities’’ or ‘‘true consequences.’’ In his essay 
on the subjective method, he indicated that any believer’s faith in 
the moral character of the inmost nature of the world could only 
be confirmed by harmonious interaction between himself and his en- 
vironment.”® It is not, however, until we reach his essay, ‘‘ Remarks 
on Spencer’s Definition of Mind as Correspondence,’’ that we find 

24 Ibid., p. 67. 

25 Pragmatism, p. 222. 

26 Ibid., p. 211. 

27 Pragmatism, pp. 77, 78. 

28 The Meaning of Truth, p. 72. 

29 See Collected Essays and Reviews, pp. 78, 79. 
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a clear and authoritative statement of the second assumption under- 
lying the pragmatic theory of truth. This essay was published in 
the same year and month as Peirce’s article, ‘‘How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear.’’ 

Here James’s analysis of mind culminated in the assertion, 
‘*Every law of mind must be either a law of the cogitatum or a law 
of the cogitandum. If it be a law in the sense of an analysis of what 
we do think, then it will include error, nonsense, the worthless as 
well as the worthy. . . . But such a law of the cogitatum .. . is 
no other than the association of ideas according to their several modes ; 
or, rather, it is this association definitely perfected by the inclusion 
of the teleological factor of interest.’’ *° 

As regards a law of the cogitandum, or a regulative law of our 
thinking, James was forced to confess, ‘‘This then must be our con- 
clusion. . . . The only formal canon that we can apply to mind 
which is unassailable is the barren truism that it must think rightly. 
We can express this in terms of correspondence by saying that 
thought must correspond with truth; but whether that truth be 
actual or ideal is left undecided.’’ * Hence our individual hypothe- 
ses, convictions, and beliefs constitute, in James’s own words, ‘‘in 
some sense laws of the ideal. They have to keep house together, and 
the weakest goes to the wall. The survivors constitute the right way 
of thinking. While the issue is still undecided, we can only call them 
our prepossessions. But decided or not, ‘go in’ we each must for one 
set of interests or another. The question for each of us in the battle 
of life is, ‘Can we come out with it?’ ’’ 3? 

James does not hesitate to warn the reader of the risk involved 
here in connection with the future destiny of his interests, about 
which nothing can be known for certain in advance. ‘‘The attempt 
to forestall the decision,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is free to all to make, but all 
make it at their risk. Our respective hypotheses and postulates help 
to shape the course of thought, but the only thing which we all agree 
in assuming is, that thought will be coerced away from them if they 
are wrong.’’ *8 

In the passage which follows this declaration, we find not only 
a definite statement of the relation of feeling or satisfaction to the 
pursuit of truth, but an anticipation of the basic arguments in 
James’s lectures on Pragmatism which assert that truth is only ‘‘one 
species of good,’’ ** and a species discovered by our human ancestors 

30 Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 57. 

31 Ibid, p. 65. 

32 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

83 Ibid., p. 61. : 

84 Pragmatism, p. 75. See especially lectures V, VII. 
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in the course of their efforts to survive and flourish. Referring to 
the interests, or hypotheses, convictions, and beliefs, with which each 
strives to ‘‘come out’’ James wrote in 1878: 


Some of these interests admit to-day of little dispute. Survival, physical 
well-being, and undistorted cognition of what is, will hold their ground. But 
it is truly strange to see writers like Messrs. Huxley and Clifford, who show 
themselves able to call most things in question, unable, when it comes to the 
interest in cognition, to touch it with their solvent doubt. ... And yet these 
authors can hardly have failed to reflect at some moment or other, that the 
disinterested love of information, and still more the love of consistency in 
thought . . . and the ideal fealty to Truth (with a capital T), are all so many 
particular forms of aesthetic interest, late in their evolution, arising in con- 
junction with a vast number of similar aesthetic interests, and bearing with 
them no @ priort mark of being worthier than these. If we may doubt one, 
we may doubt all. How shall I say that knowing fact with Messrs. Huxley and 
Clifford is a better use to put my mind to than feeling good with Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, unless by slowly and painfully finding out that in the long 
run it works best? 35 


What a familiar ring there is to the expressions, ‘‘in the long 
run’’ and ‘‘it works best’?! The concluding statements of this essay 
on Spencer’s definition of mind reveal clearly why James was able 
to combine in his formulation of the second assumption of the prag- 
matic theory of truth, the demands of both the ideal interests of man 
and those of the environment. These statements likewise indicate 
why moral and religious issues could maintain their intellectual 
respectability even from the pragmatic standpoint. 


In other words, [he wrote] there belongs to mind, from its birth upward, 
a spontaneity, a vote. It is in the game, and not a mere looker-on; and its 
judgment of the should-be, its ideals, can not be peeled off from the body of 
the cogitandum as if they were excrescences, or meant, at most, survival. The 
only objective criterion of reality is coerciveness, in the long run, over thought. 
Objective facts, Spencer’s outward relations, are real only because they coerce 
sensation. Any interest which should be coercive on the same massive scale 
would be eodem jure real. By its very essence, the reality of a thought is pro- 
portionate to the way it grasps us. Its intensity, its seriousness—its interest, 
in a word—taking these qualities, not at any given instant, but as shown by the 
total upshot of experience. If judgments of the should-be are fated to grasp 
us in this way, they are what ‘‘correspond.’’ The ancients placed the con- 
ception of Fate at the bottom of things—deeper than the Gods themselves. 
‘*The fate of thought,’’ utterly barren and indeterminate as such a formula 
is, is the only unimpeachable regulative Law of Mind.3¢6 


If the evidence and conclusions presented in this paper are sound, 
James was a pragmatist before he wrote his Psychology, and he had 
attained prior to 1879 a conception of pragmatism both as a method 
and as a theory of truth which was complete in all essential respects. 


85 Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 66. 
86 Ibid., p. 67. 
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It would therefore seem desirable to make a thorough revision of all 
current accounts of James’s pragmatism which trace its origin either 
to his Psychology of 1890 or to his California Address of 1898. 


Maurice Baum. 
Kent State CoLiece, OHI0. 
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Sir William Temple: a Seventeenth-Century ‘‘Inbertin.’? CLARA 


Marsure. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1932. xviii + 
128 pp. 


The writings of Sir William Temple resound with echoes of ideas 
of the great thinkers of the seventeenth century and illustrate some 
of the literary controversies in which those ideas serve as themes for 
many variations. Temple was, as Professor Marburg happily puts 
it in her Chicago doctoral dissertation, ‘‘an inquiring, impression- 
able, not very profound mind, trying to find a place for itself in the 
shifting seventeenth-century world of thought’’ (p. xviii). Thrice 
rebuffed in his pride by Charles II whom he as ambassador had 
loyally served, this ‘‘ pompous seventeenth-century gentleman’’ with- 
drew from affairs, devoted himself to letters, and ‘‘spent the rest of 
his life building up his shattered ego’’ (p. xiv). ‘‘Temple was, 
before all else, the polished and rather weary Epicurean, who, after 
a lifetime of conversation and casual reading, finally retired to his 
garden to discover how most pleasantly to adorn ‘ the leisure of an 
idle man’ ’’ (p. 72). He was acquainted with the important writers 
of his century, but was unable to digest their ideas or to formulate 
clear principles of his own. In theory of knowledge he avoided 
both sensationalism and rationalism; in theory of morals he would 
follow the guidance of neither passions nor reason. But in keeping 
from extravagant extremes he only achieved enough to be dubbed a 
‘‘well-bred dilettante’’ (p. 80). 

Temple’s chief interest to students of the history of ideas, as 
Professor Marburg says, arises out of his An Essay upon the Ancient 
and Modern Learning (1690). This essay was Temple’s comment 
on and answer to Fontenelle’s Digression sur les anciens et les 
modernes (1688) and Thomas Burnet’s The Theory of the Earth 
(1684, 1689). It occasioned in turn quite a number of attacks and 
defences, and led up to Swift’s The Battle of the Books. Temple 
did not know enough to enter into the dispute over ‘‘ Aristotelianism’’ 
which Bacon and Descartes had made acute. But he dealt with most 
other phases of the controversy which raged in the seventeenth 
century between advocates of the old and the new. He made no 
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great contribution to the controversy ; but his essay has interest be- 
cause it reflects what the controversy meant to the educated classes 
of that generation. 

Temple took Fontenelle and Burnet to mean that civilization is 
ever progressing, knowledge ever increasing, and taste ever improv- 
ing. He set out to disprove this easy optimism. He did not, as 
Macaulay smartly asserts, hold that ‘‘the human race is constantly 
degenerating.’’ Rather he maintained that human nature is at all 
times much the same, that outstanding achievements are occasioned 
by happy conditions which prevail at certain times and places, and 
that among these happy conditions are climatic, physiological, and 
political factors. This sane and plausible thesis he defended, how- 
ever, by many absurd estimates of contemporary science, literature, 
and art. For example he doubted the Copernican system and 
Harvey’s theory of the circulation of the blood, and stated that these 
alleged discoveries, even if true, ‘‘have been of little use to the 
world.’’ Particularly was he inept in attacking the work of the 
Royal Society, though both such attacks as his and such defences 
of the Society as those by Glanvil and Sprat had more influence than 
is usually realized to-day. Yet when all of Temple’s blunders are 
assembled, his essay hardly deserves Macaulay’s judgment that its 
matter is ‘‘ludicrous and contemptible to the last degree.’’ Ridic- 
ulous in detail, it is yet sound in principle. There was a telling 
point in his charge that the ‘‘moderns’’ were over arrogant in that, 
while changing their opinions ‘‘every week or every day,’’ they were 
yet assured that their latest opinions were ‘‘just and true, and can 
not be deceived.’’ If we accede to Professor Whitehead’s char- 
acterization of the seventeenth century as ‘‘the century of genius,’’ 
we should not forget that enthusiasts for the new were warranting 
their opponents in rebuking their haste and insularity. 

We are indebted to Professor Marburg for making clear the error 
of those earlier critics who tried to dispose of Sir William Temple 
by merely saying that he was ‘‘on the wrong side’’ of a great con- 
troversy. 

Steriine P. LAMPRECHT. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 


John Calvin: The Man and His Ethics. GroratA HarKNEss. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1931. Pp. xiii + 266. 


The title of this admirable essay may mislead prospective readers. 
The suggestion that the author has presented a biographical study 
of Calvin and a treatise on his Ethics independent of theological 
considerations is not borne out by the text. Indeed it may well 
be questioned whether such an undertaking could possibly be carried 
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out successfully—whether the formulation of an ethical philosophy 
independent of theological and metaphysical presuppositions and 
implications is not foredoomed to failure. In any case Calvin’s 
ethics (as well as his life) were, of course, shot through and through 
with theological interests, and Miss Harkness has wisely not at- 
tempted the separation which the title of her work might suggest. 

She has, however, given emphasis to economic and moral aspects 
of Calvin’s work, drawing effectively on the studies of recent scholars 
such as Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, and R. H. Tawney on the 
relation of Puritan ethics and the rise of modern capitalism. She 
does not hesitate to modify their conclusions and agrees only par- 
tially with the view that ‘‘Calvin is the source of the Berufsethik 
which made industry a dominant Puritan trait’’ while arguing that 
Calvin had much to do with the development of business ethics in 
a ‘‘Rotarian sense.’’ Here, as elsewhere, Miss Harkness’s anxiety 
to stress the relation of Calvin’s ethical teachings to present prob- 
lems may have misled her into a dubious phrase. The reviewer, 
though admiring her telling wit and such trenchant observations 
as that ‘‘there is still much more enthusiasm among the people 
of Protestant Churches for prohibition than for a living wage,”’ is 
disposed to question the appropriateness of ascribing to Calvin ex- 
plicit views on ‘‘companionate marriage’’ and the problems of un- 
employment. 


JAMES GUTMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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1931: Andre Lalande. Contemporary German Philosophy: Arthur 
Inebert. Discussions:—The Veil of Space: A. Ushenko. The Fu- 
ture of Religion: J. R. Geiger. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ertuics. Vol. XLIII, 2. Bases, 
Arbitrary and Otherwise, for Morality: A Critique Criticized— 
The Arbitrary as Basis for Rational Morality: Charner M. Perry. 
Six Criticisms of ‘‘The Arbitrary as Basis for Rational Morality’’: 
Shailer Mathews, G. Watts Cunningham, Frank H. Kmght, Walton 
H. Hamilton, Max Ascoli, David F. Swenson. On the Emergence 
of a New World-Religion: Sidney Webb. The Meaning of Caste to 
the Hindus: Kurt F. Leidecker. The Moral Beliefs of College Stu- 
dents: G. J. Dudycha. Discussions:—Social Philosophy—A Chal- 
lenge: Hardy Hoover. The Platonic Tradition: J. H. Muirhead. 
Education in the Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile: V. B. Evans. 
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THE Personauist. Vol. XIV, 1. Instinct: Natural and Super- 
national: J. E. Turner. Machines and Civilization: C. M. Case. 
The Development of Man: F. C. 8. Schiller. 
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Spinoza’s Birth—Spinoza’s Synoptic Vision: A. Wolf. The Place 
of Mathematics in the Interpretation of the Universe: F. A. Linde- 
mann. Physics and Philosophy: A. 8S. Eddington. On the Conflict 
between Religion and Science: Oliver Lodge. A Phenomenological 
System of Ethics (II): Mary E. Clarke. Belief: G. H. Langley. 
Immanence and Transcendence: Philip Leon. Discussion:—A Note 
on Dialectic and Imagination: J. S. Mackenzie. 


Tue New ScuHouasticism. Vol. VII, 1. A French Critique of 
Edouard LeRoy’s Probléme de Diew (II): Howard Shepston. St. 
Thomas’s Doctrine Regarding Error: L. W. Keeler. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. Vol. 
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Solving by Men and Animals: A. H. Martin. Children’s Phantasies: 
Ruth Griffiths. What is the Basis of Political Obedience?: W. A. 
Merrylees. The Basis of Political Obedience: F. L. McCay. Dis- 
cussion :—A Contrary View of Hedonism: James Mackenzie. 


REVUE DE ME&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 39° Année, No. 4. 
L’immortalité spinoziste: Z. Robinson. Le droit des peuples 4 dis- 
poser d’eux-mémes: Th. Ruyssen. Les logiques nouvelles et le champ 
de leur application: A. Zawirski. Sur une illusion dans les théories 
philosophiques de 1’étendue: R. Royer. Sur la philosophie de Ferdi- 
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REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY AND Reuiaion. Vol. III, No. 2. Being 
and its Implications: J. A. McWilliams. Psychology of the Religious 
Life, as illustrated by Zoroastrian Writings: Jiwanji Jamshedjt Modi. 
Existence and Value: H. D. Bhattacharyya. Maya in Vedanta: Why 
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Swami Jagadiswarananda. High Value of Avidya: J. F. Pessein. 
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logik: Edgar Zilsel. Behaviorismus und Gestaltpsychologie: Karl 
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sitze: Rudolf Carnap. 
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VI. Il problema dell’esperienza: Giovanni Gentile. Storicismo: 
Ugo Spirito. Idealismo o realismo: Franco Lombardi. Il punto in 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following first numbers of two new period- 
icals: 


CHARACTER AND Prersonauity. An International Quarterly of 
Psychodiagnostics and Allied Studies. Vol. I, No.1. Of the Words 
Character and Personality: William McDougall. The Years of 
Puberty in a Public School: Robert Saudek. Familial Trends in 
Personality: J. EH. Downey. Sigmund Freud in his Historical Set- 
ting: C. G. Jung. Typology in the Light of the Theory of Condi- 
tioned Reflexes: J. Rosenthal. The Functioning of Memory and 
the Methods of Mathematical Prodigies: B. Sandor. An Art Ex- 
pert’s Observation on Personality: Max I. Friedlander. (Editor: 
Robert Saudek, London, England; Associate Editor: Ernest Seeman, 
Durham, N. C. Subscriptions $2.00 per year. Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C. A German edition will be published under 
the title Charakter, Pan-Verlagsgesellschaft M.B.H., Berlin W. 9.) 


La SAPIENZA. Rivista Mensile di Revisione Scientifica. Anno I, 
Fase. I. Ragion di vita. Il concetto della natura umana: @G. 8. 
Spinetti. Il vizio dell’oro moneta: P. L. Boldrim. Idealismo e 
bolscevismo: R. Carbonelli. Il Congresso della Fondaz. Volta: L. 
Bianchi. Studisu Gandhi: HZ. Tedeschi. I leoni di San Marco nella 
Dalmazia: V. Alberti. (A new journal devoted to philosophy and 
especially the philosophical implications of Fascist culture, edited 
by Gastone Silvano Spinetti, and published by the Direzione et Am- 
ministrazione e in Roma, Piazza Margana N. 24, Rome, 118. Annual 
subscription, 40 1.) 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientifie philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXIX. No. 22. October 27, 1932. 


Reason as Fact and as Fetich (II). Horace M. Katien. 


A Notation on the Problem of the Past—With Especial Reference to 
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Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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Reflections on Infinity. Ratpx B. WINN. 
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for Volume XXIX. 


Volume XXX. No.1. January 5, 1933. 
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